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BY WHICH WAY ? 


Within the next few weeks Christians and Jews the world over 
will be celebrating, each in their own way, the two great festivals 
| of Passover and Easter. Traditionally these are triumphant occa- 


sions, 


For Jews, Passover is associated with the deliverance of Israel 
| from Egypt and the beginning of their journey to the Promised 
| Land. But it is a festival which not only commemorates a past 
deliverance. For centuries it has looked forward to a future re- 
| settlement. Year by year each Jewish family, seated around the 

Seder table, has echoed the age-old cry: ‘Next year in Jerusalem.” 


For Christians, Easter also stands as a festival of deliverance, 
| commemorating, as it does, the resurrection of their Lord and 
) having as its central theme the assurance of the victory of good 

over evil, of life over death. And that assurance is rooted historically 
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in the Palestine of the first century and in particular in a series of 


events which took place in and around Jerusalem. 


But this year no religious festival is needed to direct the thoughts 
either of Jews or Christians to the Holy Land. For both, the very 
name of Palestine has come to be associated with tragedy and dis- 
aster. Hopes which seemed on the very point of fruition are to-day 
in imminent danger of complete frustration. Holy places, sacred to 
the three great religions of Judaism, Christianity and Islam, are 
threatened with destruction. And still more serious, the lives of 
men and women, boys and girls, Jews, Christians and Moslems, are 
every hour in jeopardy. Where men have worked and longed for 


peace there is only hatred and the clash of internecine strife. 


In these circumstances many may feel these festivals to be almost 
out of place. And in so far as that feeling is engendered by what has 
taken place in Palestine, it cannot but be heightened by what is 
happening elsewhere. For Palestine is in some sense only a micro- 
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cosm of the world’s disorder. This is not the place to catalogue those 
critical situations of which the daily press and the wireless are ou 
constant remembrancers. The recent events in Czechoslovakia, and 
the tragic death of Jan Masaryk, are sufficient index of the real 


issues that are at stake. 


Those issues are far more fundamental than is yet commonly 
recognised. We have grown so accustomed to talking in terms of 
political and economic problems, that we are in danger of missing 
altogether the fact that the real problem of this, as of all ages, is 
religious problem, and that the issue is still between those who wor- 
ship the true God and those who worship idols. 


For this is essentially an age of false religions. Nazism was one 
Communism is another. Their attractiveness lies in the fact that 
each in its own way claimed to offer a speedy deliverance fron 
political confusion and social injustice. But each has failed to com 


to terms with the facts of human nature, and has found itself in the 
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paradoxical position of resorting to the widespread use of oppres- 
sion in the attempt to fulfil the promise of deliverance from oppres- 
sion. The fundamental rights and freedoms so universally desired 
are by none more effectively denied than by those who profess to 
offer them under the guise of a totalitarian way of life. 


[In this situation Jews and Christians are united at the deepest 
level in two vital convictions. First it is their common belief that God, 
Who in the beginning created the heavens and the earth, remains 
eternally and creatively active in the sphere of human life and ex- 
perience. And secondly they are one in their belief that He has 
conferred upon man the freedom and the responsibility of co- 
operating with Him in the fulfilment of His creative purpose. 


But neither the Passover nor the Easter message offers justifica- 
tion for supposing that that purpose can be achieved by any 
superficially attractive short cut. The way to the Promised Land is 
still by the way of the wilderness, and not “by the way of the 
Philistines, although that was near.”’ 


THE PLAN TAKES SHAPE 


In our last issue we printed an article by Dr. Everett R. Clinchy 
outlining a plan for action in the development of the Council’s 
work. We are at present doing a good deal of work on the elabora- 
tion of this plan, filling in the details both in respect of what needs 
to be done and also of the resources of finance and personnel 
necessary to translate the plan into action. 

Here are one or two items of interest. We have referred on 
another page of this present issue to the recent launching by Sir 
Oswald Mosley of his “Union Movement”, which, we presume, 
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will lead to increased activities by his satellites in the East End o 
London and in other parts of the country. Some of those who kno 


= 


the East End situation best, believe that the most effective means of 
countering these activities is to refrain from the open opposition on 
which such movements depend for their success, and to concentrate 
on educational work through all possible channels of normal con- 
tact with people of all ages in all sections of the community, but 
especially with children and young people. 

> 


This is in a special sense the concern of the Council whi 
therefore planning to co-operate with the Council of East End 
Citizens set up under the chairmanship of Dr. J. J. Mallon a ‘ 
months ago, and operating from Toynbee Hall as its base. Experi 
ence gained here will be of value also in other cities where attempts 
are being made to create centres of Fascist influence and acti, 


Our Summer School. 

Secondly, we are planning to use our Summer School this 
as an opportunity for those who are actively engaged in the Council’s 
work both nationally and locally, and for members of some of our 
associated organisations, to do some constructive work on prob 
in the field of group relations. The theme of the Conference—which 
will be held at Pendley Manor, Tring, Herts. from Monday, 
June 14th to Friday, June 18th—will be the promotion of har- 
monious and creative relationships between the various elen 
that go to make up the diversified community in which we liv 

The questions to be discussed will be concerned with an analysis 
of the different sections of the population amongst whom we must 





work; with the media likely to be at our disposal; and with the tac- 
tics to be employed in the use of them. It may, for example, be as 
important to consider when not to speak and what not to say as to 

must 


discuss what needs to be said and on what occasions. And all 
be within the framework of a constructive approach to the creative 
value of differences in community. 

But if the School is to be the influence we want it to be in the life, 
not only of the Council, but of the nation, it is of the greatest 
importance that all our workers who possibly can do so should take 
advantage of it. 

These four days will afford us an opportunity not merely for 
talking together but for living and feeling together—for working 
through the tensions we may find in our own relationships, and 
learning by so doing how we can best help in dealing with tensions 
in the communities in which we live and work. It will be a school 
with a difference—an experience you may not have had before— 
that will help to equip us all for what is, after all, one of the most vital 
of all jobs at the present time—that of helping to produce harmony 
out of the present chaos of our individual and group relationships. 
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MASS MURDER 


William W. Simpson 

Genocide is a new and not very attractive name for an old and very 
ugly fact of human experience, The word was coined a few years 
ago to describe the most terrible form of one of the oldest and most 
detestable of all human crimes—the murder, not of an individual, 
but of a whole group of human beings. 

Massacres are no new phenomenon in human history, but in 
modern times the virtual deification of technical efficiency and a 
relative indifference to spiritual values and fundamental moral 
issues, have led to the practice of mass murder—or genocide—on 
a scale and by methods whose sheer brutality and inhumanity 
still stagger the most morbid imagination. 

It was during the Nuremberg trial that the term genocide first 
began to gain currency, and it is as a result of that trial and of the 
circumstances which gave rise to it that genocide has come to be 
recognised as a crime under international law, and its prevention 
and punishment a matter of international concern. 

On December 11th, 1946, genocide was the subject of a resolu- 
tion before the General Assembly of the United Nations. A short 
preamble referred to the crime as “a shock to the conscience of 
mankind, resulting in great losses to humanity in the form of 
cultural and other contributions represented by these human groups 
and as being contrary to moral law and to the spirit and aims of 
the United Nations.” 

The Resolution. 

The resolution itself, after affirming that genocide is a crime 
under international law, laid it down that all who are in any way 
concerned with the commission of the crime, whether as principals 
or accomplices would be punishable, whether they be private in- 
dividuals, public officials or statesmen, and whether the crime is 
committed on religious, racial, political or any other grounds. 

The resolution then invited member States to enact the neces- 
sary legislation for the prevention and punishment of the crime 
and requested the Economic and Social Council “‘to undertake the 
necessary studies with a view to drawing up a draft convention 
on the subject of genocide to be submitted to the next regular session 
of the General Assembly.” 

This resolution was strongly supported by Sir Hartley Shawcross 
on behalf of the British Government. He described it as “‘a de- 
velopment of profound significance,” and went on to say that 
“we cannot have lasting peace unless a genuine rule of world law 
is established and enforced.” 

In due course, therefore, the Secretariat of the United Nations 
produced a draft convention which was submitted to the Economic 
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Governments for their comment. Very few governments made 
any response, the only comment of any importance being that 
submitted by the United States which, after a detailed study of the 
original draft, eventually produced an alternative and considerably 
revised edition. 

When the matter came before the General Assembly again in 
1947, it was referred for further study to the Legal Committee and 
at this stage opposition developed, not merely against the draft 
itself, but to the whole principle of attempting to deal with the matter 
by means of an international convention. Among the leaders of 
this opposition were the delegations of the U.S.S.R. and of the 
United Kingdom. 

This development has given rise to some misunderstanding, 
particularly on the part of our colleagues in the American Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. They are at a loss to understarfd 
what they regard as a complete change of attitude on the part of 
the British Government, and have urged us to support them in thei: 
attempts to mobilise world-wide support for the adoption of the 
proposed convention by the next General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

It is, therefore, a matter of some urgency and importance for 
their sake as well as our own, that certain points in relation to this 
issued should be clarified, the more so because the whole subject 
of genocide has received so little attention in the Press on this side 
of the Atlantic. 


The Position of the British Government. 


This Council has been interested in the matter for some time 
as one directly related to its purpose of combating all forms of racial 
and religious intolerance. The subject has been on the agenda 
of the Executive Committee at several. of its recent meetings; we 
have been in communication with the Foreign Office about it; 
we have convened a meeting of representatives of organisations 
having consultative status with the United Nations for careful study 
of the whole problem. From all this, several points emerge to which 
we invite the attention of all our members. 

In the first place, it is most important that the position of the 
British Government in relation to the genocide issue should be 
clearly understood both at home and overseas. On February 10th 
last, the Lord Chancellor, answering a question put to him in the 
House of Lords by the Archbishop of Canterbury, stated that: 


“there has been no fundamental change of attitude on 
the part of His Majesty’s Government, who regard the 
crime of genocide with as much detestation as ever.’ 
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He went on to explain, however, that a careful study of the draft 
convention submitted to the Assembly had convinced the Govern- 
ment that the text of any convention designed to deal with genocide 
was likely to prove so highly controversial that many Governments 
might find it impossible to adhere. 

We need go no further by way of illustrating the force of this 
contention than to mention the fact that the opening sentence of 
the original draft defines its purpose as being 
“to prevent the destruction of racial, national, linguistic, 
religious or political groups of human beings.”’ 


What are the political difficulties ? 

The American commentary on this first draft suggests that the 
inclusion of “linguistic” groups is unnecessary, but is prepared to 
agree to the inclusion of “political” groups “‘on the understanding 
that genocide as to such groups is confined to physical destruction.” 
The significance of this qualifying clause becomes apparent only 
when it is recognised that genocide as defined by the convention 
covers not only the physical destruction of groups, but also the 
restricting of births, and—what is particularly relevant in this 
connection—the destruction of “the specific characteristics of the 
group” by any of a variety of methods including ‘the systematic 
destruction of books printed in the national language, or of religious 
works or prohibition of new publications.”” A moment’s reflection 
will immediately suggest the tremendous political difficulties to 
which a convention designed to prevent or to punish such acts will 
immediately give rise. 

But it would appear to be far from the intention of the British 
Government to adopt a merely negative, or even a passive attitude, 
to a problem which it acknowledges to be of great importance. 
At the General Assembly of the United Nations in 1947, Sir Hartley 
Shawcross made the point that the lack of comment on the part 
of member Governments, either in criticism or support of the draft 
convention, warranted the assumption that many such Governments 
felt unable to commit themselves to such a convention in the present 
circumstances. 

The matter, he said, was too serious for procrastination, and he 
therefore proposed that the Assembly should adopt a further 
resolution reasserting that genocide was already recognised as a 
crime entailing national and international responsibility; calling 
the attention of member States to the principles of the draft con- 
vention and recommending adherence to those principles in the 
legislative bodies of such States; and referring the question of the 
desirability or necessity of the convention itself to the International 
Law Commission which is to be set up this year. 
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This Commission, the British Government maintain, should 
conduct its work on genocide in connection with the codification 
of the relevant decisions deriving from the judgment of the Nurem- 
berg tribunal. They believe, moreover, that many of the matters 
at present incorporated in the draft convention could more profi- 
tably be dealt with in other ways. Many problems of racial and 
other animosities, manifested against individuals and groups in 
the form of persecution and discrimination, could more properly 
be dealt with by the Human Rights Commission of the Economic 
and Social Council. 

The issue, therefore, as between the British Government and 
some of the other Member Governments of the United Nations, 
and in particular the Government of the United States, is in no 
sense a disagreement as to the seriousness of the issue or the 
importance of dealing with it. It is, as the Lord Chancellor 
explained in his reply to the Archbishop of Canterbury’s question, 
a matter of “an honest difference of opinion as to the best means 


of moving towards a common goal.” How that difference of 


opinion is to be resolved will be the subject of close study by the 
appropriate organs of the United Nations during the next few 
months. 

In the meantime, one thing is transparently clear. The ultimate 
deliverance of mankind from the threat of such disasters as those 
associated with the crime of genocide depends no less upon the 
creation of an informed public opinion, and the stirring up of the 
conscience of mankind, than upon the signing of conventions or th 
creation of legal machinery by governments, either individually, 1 
through the instrumentality of the United Nations. 

In this respect, there is much to be done in this country where 
the enormity of the tragedies which have already overtaken racial 
and religious groups in our own day, not only in Europe, but also 
in other parts of the world, is already in danger of being forgotten, 
while new threats are developing under our very eyes. In the 
fulfilment of this task, every religious body and every voluntary 
organisation that has any concern with the betterment of human 
relations has a vitally important part to play. 


e 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Michael Derrick 
(Assistant Editor of ‘The Tablet ’’) 
At the risk of seeming egocentric, I can only write in the frst 
person about the relations of Jews and Christians in Eastern Europe. 
Partly because I am so well aware that in a matter of such complexity 
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and subtlety I cannot justify the dogmatic assurance of categorical 
assertion, but can only express my own views as personal ones; and 
partly because I tread these paths with the diffidence of a Catholic 
anxious to make it plain that he speaks for himself alone, and not 
necessarily for the main body of his co-religionists. 

I always thought, in the 1930’s, that by far the most evidently 
evil aspect of Nazism was the race-mysticism associated with it, 
whether in its positive form as expounded by Rosenberg or in the 
crudely negative form expounded by Streicher. I greatly disliked 
totalitarian politics, as I do still, but that did not seem to me nearly 
so abominable as the Teutonic Myth or, on the dark side of that 
mad moon, the Jew-baiting consequences of it. 

It is the tragedy of Europe that although the war is over and 
Nazism is overthrown, yet totalitarianism remains, in another form, 
holding the whole of the Eastern part of the continent in its tighten 
ing grip. 

And it is also true that racialism remains. Men are still being 
hunted in tens of thousands for no other reason than that their veins 
hold a blood that is disapproved of. I do not refer now to the Jews; 
I refer to those German minorities of Eastern Europe still known as 
the Volksdeutsche. Out of rather more than half a million 
refugees in Austria to-day, more than 300,000 are Volksdeutsche, 
summarily expelled, without regard to their politics, from the 
regions where their families have lived for generations. No 
considerable proportion of them ever took any part in politics on 
behalf of the Third Reich; it is their misfortune that they speak the 
German tongue, that they are said to be of German origin, and for 
that only they are punished. I can think of no reason for judging 
this to be less worthy of universal condemnation than the treatment 
of Jews in the Third Reich. 

If one is going to raise a standard in the name of righteousness 
against racialism, one must be prepared to defend the interests not 
only of Jews harried for being Jews, but also of Germans harried 
for being Germans and, indeed, of any racial minority anywhere 
in the world that is persecuted as such. 

But the truth is, of course, that “racialism”’ is now a much-abused 
word. It has become a part of our current political: jargon, and, 
together with words like “fascism,” ““democracy,”’ and what-have- 
you, appears to have a completely different connotation in Soviet 
spheres of influence from that to which we are accustomed in the 
West, and is perhaps best avoided. 

Moreover, it was never a well-chosen word so far as Jews are 
concerned, for it is not as a race alone that the Jews have been, and 
are, persecuted in Eastern Europe. Indeed, there are plenty of 
them who by any strictly racial tests imposed by antisemites would 
ind themselves exempt, with a distinction made in their favour; 
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for there are many who, like the Chazarowie of Poland, are Jewish 
only by religion and tradition, and not in any sense racially. 

It is, therefore, very desirable and important, from every point 
of view, and not least for the sake of Jews themselves, that when 
Christians and Jews are associated together in defence of the funda- 
mental freedoms they should remember that Judaism, no less than 
Christianity, is a culture and a religion, and that they should keep 
very clearly in their minds what it is they are defending and what it 
is they are resisting. 

It is clearly desirable to denounce the vileness of racial persecu- 
tion, but that is not the issue with which we are concerned. What 
is primary is to defend freedom of religious belief, and, in the wider 
sense that follows from that, freedom to live by the traditions 
arising out of a religious belief, to adhere to a way of life, inside a 
particular local pattern of society. 

Religious freedom can be and should be interpreted in this 
manner. Everywhere in Europe it is religious conviction that has 
shaped, not so much history in the conventional sense, but the de- 
velopment of society. 

The new revolutions in the predominantly Christian countries of 
Eastern Europe are violent dislocations of societies which are the 
resultant of many Christian centuries; full, certainly, of imper- 
fections, but of imperfections that could have been approached, 
however radically, inside their essential Christian framework. It 
is because the very framework is being attacked that these revolu- 
tions are hated. 


Distinction between Society and Government. 
When this is said, it is important to distinguish between societies 
and their governments. In Poland, for instance, it would be wrong 
to attribute all the historical behaviour of governments to the 
Christian belief that shaped the social life of the community. 

Similarly, within Eastern Europe, Jews have, for at least three 
centuries, woven the fabric of their own society to a religious pattern, 
and a gross injustice occurs when that society is attacked because 
the behaviour of politically prominent individual members of it is 
disliked. 

No one can accept a brief to defend all the political ideas and 
practices either of Christians or of Jews who show an interest in 
political life. But the mass of men, whether Christians or Jews, 
are not in any very deep sense politically minded. It is rather the 
particular ways of life, the particular patterns of their society, 
their particular cultures which need to be defended against the 
encroachment of politicians, whether Christian or Jewish. 

At the present time, and for reasons which it is not difficult 
understand, there is a real danger that many Jews will identi 
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themselves with the totalitarian revolution which has its roots in 
Moscow and which in many of its aspects is directed against the 
Christian culture and tradition. The tragic fact is that a great 
may Jews are so identified. Many hold key-positions in Warsaw, 
in Budapest, in Belgrade. An abnormally high proportion of Jews 
are serving in the political police of Eastern Europe. I repeat 
that the reasons for this are obvious enough to all who are familiar 
with the history of Jewish suffering in Eastern Europe. But 
knowledge of historical causes is small consolation to people who are 
suffering, as many Christians are to-day in these very countries, 
at the hands of a régime with which many Jews are associated. 

Here then, is a situation which neither Jew nor Christian can 
afford to neglect, either from the point of view of its immediate 
consequence or its more complex ramifications. And the greatest 
contribution that those in the western countries can make towards 
the solution of the problems to which it gives rise, and which derive 
from it, is to work together for the establishment of these funda- 
mental human rights and freedoms, the enjoyment of which seems 
now virtually to be denied to our brethren in the East. 


CHRISTIANS & JEWS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


A. W. Eaton 


(formerly one of the secretaries of the Society of Jews & Christians 
in South Africa; now Vicar of St. Peter's, Leicester). 


It was as far back as 1935 that the Society of Jews and Christians 
to give its official title) was formed in Johannesburg under the 
guidance of a team of Catholic, Protestant and Jewish leaders of 
that city. Amongst its foundation members were Rabbi Landau, 
Dr. Bruce Gardiner, Jan Hofmeyer, Professor Hoenerle, Gus Saron, 
John L. Gray, Father Whelan and a strong team of men and women 
from all walks of life. 

Because South Africa is in some senses one of the new lands, the 
minds of liberal folk are much more conscious of immediate prob- 
lems and dangers than they are here—for in 1935 South African 
liberals were already sensing the dangers of the new rise of anti- 
semitism that swept through Europe into the Second World War; 
and set before themselves the task of combating antisemitism and 
all other forms of evil that destroy the rights of men. 

A hard-worked voluntary executive opened up an aggressive 
campaign throughout the country which led the Society into fields 
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of activity that were hardly dreamt of even by that group of vision- 


aries. It tackled two sections of the community: the clergy of 


South Africa, and the schoolteachers and universities. Meetings, 
Conferences, Study Groups were the order of the day. No other 
call has ever united so completely the Catholic, the Jew and the 
Protestant—every effort was made to get to know each other, to 
understand each other’s point of view, background and hopes. 
I myself visited many Jewish groups, with some of my Catholi: 
fellow workers. We heard Jewish music, listened to Jewish litera- 
ture, studied their services, likewise they came to our Churches, 
talked to our groups, and together we so learnt to appreciate each 
other, that we became a truly effective team. 

But our battlefield was a hard one. Antisemitism was not, and 
still is not, without its mighty protagonists in that unhappy, divided 
land. 

Love of Germany and its aggressive policy received political 
recognition in 1937 and 1938. Any condemnation of Hitler was 
received with considerable resentment by the Government of that 
day, and in consequence the antisemites made hay while the sun 
shone. The Protocols of the Elders of Zion were once again brought 
out and used with great evil effect. No judgment by the Courts 
could really undo the work that the publication of this book had 
done. The Jew once again became the scapegoat, and there was 
an ugly spirit abroad. 

It was here that the Society did a grand job of work, for it was 
able to make use of the best minds in South Africa to challenge this 
evil. By pen and speech, and integrity of character they quietened 
the storm, and although the sea of public opinion in South Africa 
is never calm, the work of the Society was not in vain. 


The Main Problem of South Africa. 


But South Africa is not just a country troubled by antisemitism. 
South Africa is a land where Fascism is too often called Democracy. 
Her main problem is not the Jew (of which, by the way, there are 
only about 90,000), but the Black, of which there are approximately 
10 million. The Jew makes an excellent scapegoat for the Native 
Problem; and so the Society had to face this fact: that for South 
Africa the Jewish problem was part, and in fact, only a small part 
of the greater race problems of the country. 

I shall never forget those early days when we discovered just how 
wide and vital was the field that lay before us. In our fight for the 
rights of the Jew, we discovered our duty to fight for the rights o! 
every man. Perhaps some of us had known this all along, but not 
every white man in South Africa is conscious of the rights of ever) 
man. And so the Society broadened its basis, “to combat all 
racial and religious intolerance.” The more missionary hearted 
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Christians welcomed the increased scope—but just as our own hands 
were strengthened, so were the forces of intolerance mobilised to 
parry our attack. Liberalism (not the political liberalism of Eng- 
land) was declared an anathema, and the Society found itself com- 
bating the spirit which cried: Anti-Black, Anti-Jew, Anti-Indian, 
Anti-Catholic, Anti-Coloured, and Anti-British, which came not 
only from the lips of the Nationalist Afrikaner, but from many of the 
English-speaking South Africans as well. 


“Common Sense.’’ 


To fight this, the Society wielded two very mighty weapons, a 
monthly journal and a Goodwill week. Let me tell you about the 
journal first of all. ‘The Society came to the conclusion that what the 
country needed was a first-class unfettered journal which would 
challenge and inform public opinion. I well remember the Satur- 
day afternoon when half a dozen of us gave birth to that journal. 
We tried to decide just what it was we wanted to instil into the minds 
of South Africa, and I remember Father Runge saying, “If only we 
could make them see the plain common sense policy for this country. 
It’s common sense that we want, just plain common sense.”’ And it 
was “COMMON SENSE” which was born that afternoon. And 
I make bold to suggest that this Journal has done more to mould 
sane opinions in South African life than any other influence. 
Coming out monthly, since 1937, it has sounded a courageous and 
constructive note, challenging Church and State alike, and bringing 
into its columns some of the best penmanship on Race Relations. 

Its circulation is limited by virtue of its independence; but there 
are few politicians, civil servants, teachers, clergy and trade union 
leaders who do not read it. And if the Society did no more work 
than produce this, it would more than justify its existence. 

The other great work is the establishment of Goodwill Week, 
through the inspiration of Mrs. Amelia Levy and Dr. Dexter 
Taylor. This is held in two parts, first a special Sabbath and 
Sunday (Quinquagesima Sunday), and then a “Week” in May. 

The Goodwill Sabbath and Sunday are devoted to the offering 
of special intercessions, sermons and Masses in the respective 
Churches and Synagogues. The Apostolic Delegate of the Roman 
Church issues each year a special Pastoral calling for the offering up 
of the Mass with Goodwill as the intention. In the Protestant 
Churches there is often interchange of preachers, and in the Syna- 
gogue it was quite usual for a Christian minister to be invited to 
preac h. This Goodwill Day is now an established occasion in the 
religious life of the country, and is observed by all those Churches 
which proclaim the Gospel of Universal Brotherhood. The large 
Di utch Reformed Church, which has a definite anti-black policy, 
refuses to participate. As this is the largest single European 
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Church in South Africa, its refusal to co-operate will indicate the 
difficulty confronting the Society, and the limitations of Goodwill 
Day. 

I ought to make mention of the work done during the wai 
amongst the Forces. The Society as such did not do any official 
work, but it did give birth to the Army Educational Service, which 
did magnificent work, and the names of Dr. Sonnabend, Fathe: 
Runge and Professor Malherbe come quickly to mind. The 
Society armed it with literature and information; and many of its 
members spend much time as voluntary lecturers and organisers. 
As the South African forces were manned by a strong cross section 
of the European population, both Afrikaans and English, this gave 
a unique opportunity for the education for true citizenship. 

The Society’s greatest problem is its own Man Power—it has 
lost through death many of its most valued members. It could 
ill afford the loss of Professor Hoenerle and John L. Gray, yet so 
rapidly has it done its work in the past that the foundation is well 
and truly laid. And I think the Council in England has cause to 
be proud of its ally in South Africa; I know that I am personally 
sorry to be no longer one of its secretaries. 


FROM THE SECRETARY’S 
NOTEBOOK 


Jerusalem. But unless a very special 

The peace of Jerusalem, the effort is made in the imme- 
very name of which means diate future to ensure that 
“City of Peace’ (or in its adequate steps are taken to 


Arabic form, “‘the Sanctuary’’), 
is a matter of concern not to 
Jews and Arabs only, but to 


all mankind. The decision of 


the United Nations, therefore, 
to place the city under a special 
international régime when the 
rest of the country is divided 
into Arab and Jewish states is 
as welcome as it is appro- 
priate. 


maintain order, there is ever) 
reason to fear that the “city 
of peace’ may become 
centre of a civil war, and its 
holy places a desolation. 
These notes are being written 
on the eve of the meeting 0! 
the Trusteeship Council of the 
United Nations, at which this 
whole problem will be under 
consideration. The decisions 
































and recommendations of that 
meeting will be eagerly awaited 
both inside and outside Pales- 
tine. But whatever those de- 
cisions may be, two things are 
clear. First, whatever the 
British Government may do 
about the rest of Palestine, it 
cannot in good conscience 
cease to be interested and active 


in relation to the future of 


Jerusalem. And secondly, 
a special responsibility rests 
upon all Christians in this and 
in all countries to work and 
to pray for the peace of the 
city, not merely on account of 
the holy places whose preserva- 
tion is a matter of such 
universal interest, but still more 
for the sake of the influence a 
peaceful Jerusalem could exert 
both in Palestine itself and 
throughout the world. 


The Pope and the Jews. 
On Monday, February 9th, 
Pope Pius XII received forty 
Jewish guests from the United 
States, members of a delega- 
tion from the United Jewish 
Appeal at present touring Eu- 
rope. 
Addressing them in English, 
he said: 
‘This is not the first group 
of your much-tried people 
We have been pleased to 
receive here at the home and 
hearth of the Christian 


family. We welcome the 
opportunity of your visit to 
tell you once more how 
deeply Our paternal heart 
has been moved by the mani- 
festations of gratitude for 





what We were able and so 
happy to do to lighten the 
burdens of your people, 
among so many others, in 
the dark days of the war. 
The commission which God 
has given Us opens Our heart 
to the sufferings of all His 
children, and more especially 
to-day are We eager to save 
the little ones who so sorely 
need a father’s protection 
and care and _ assistance. 
They were always so near 
to the heart of Christ. We 
gladly invoke the blessing 
of God Most High on all the 
charitable endeavours you 
may undertake in His name. 
May His grace and love help 
all men to purge this most 
divinely humane sentiment 
and duty of all that could 
be unworthy of its Author, 
and thus bring peace back 
soon to His great human 
family and Ours.” 


New Members. 

Since our last issue the 
following have accepted the 
Executive Committee’s  in- 
vitation to become members 
of the Council: Viscount 
Cowdray, Sir Robert Mayer, 
Sir William Reardon-Smith, 
the Very Rev. Monsignor 
Thomas Adamson, the Rev. 
Father Maurice Bévenot, S. J., 
Rabbi Dr. Israel Brodie, the 
Rev. Dr. S. Gaon, Commis- 
sioner A. G. Cunningham (Sal- 
vation Army), Mr. Theodore 
Goddard and Mr. Edward F. 
Iwi. We warmly welcome the 
assurance of their support and 











the association of their names 
with our work. 


Monsignor Adamson of St. 
Clare’s, Liverpool, Sir Robert 
Mayer, and Mr. D. R. Prosser 
(Editor of the “Western Mail’’), 
have also agreed to serve as 
members of the Executive 
Committee. 

The number of associate 
members is gowing too. During 
the past few months it has in- 
creased at the rate of about 
one hundred members per 
month until the present figure 
stands at about two thousand. 
This is encouraging, but by no 
means as good as we should 
like to see. Every new asso- 
ciate member means a new 
focus of influence in the task 
of promoting better human 
relations in all sections of the 
community, and there is room 
for a great many more such 
points in these very difficult 
times. 


True Civilisation. 

A few Sundays ago Sir Cyril 
Radcliffe concluded a_ broad- 
cast talk on Lord Russell of 
Killowen, the first Roman 
Catholic to hold the office of 
Attorney General in this coun- 
try since the Reformation, with 
a quotation from an address 
delivered by Lord Russell to 
the American Bar Association. 

Lord Russell’s words seemed 
so immediately relevant to our 
present situation and so ad- 
mirable a summary of the 
purposes of this Council that 
I felt that others like myself 


might be glad to have them 
on record for future reference 
— so here they are: 

**What indeed is true civi- 
lisation? It is not dominion, 
wealth, material luxury: nay, 
not even a great literature 
and education widespread— 
good though these things be. 
... Its true signs are thought 
for the poor and suffering, 
chivalrous regard for women, 
the frank recognition of 
human brotherhood, _irre- 
spective of race or colour or 
nation or religion, the nar- 
rowing of the domain of 
mere force as a governing 
factor in the world, the love 
of ordered freedom, abhor- 
rence of what is mean and 

cruel and vile, ceaseless 
devotion to the claims of 
justice. Civilisation in that, 
its true, its highest sense, 
must make for peace.” 


Mosley Again. 

On February 7th last the 
“Union Movement,” the latest 
edition of the British Union o! 
Fascists, was officially launched 
by Sir Oswald Mosley at a 
delegate Conference held in 
a L.C.C. School in Victoria. 
It is one of the paradoxes ot 
our democratic society that this 
meeting, to launch a move- 
ment which few are likely to 
regard with anything but the 
most serious misgivings, should 
enjoy so much publicity and 
such complete immunity from 
any danger of interruption: 
I understand that the police 
attended in considerable force, 
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and that only persons able to 
produce an “‘official’’ pass, 
Press credentials or an identity 
card showing that they lived 
or had business in the streets 
approaching the school, were 
allowed to pass through the 
police cordon which cut off 
not only the school itself, but 
also the approach to it. 

These circumstances give rise 
to a great many questions both 
as regards immediate action 
and work of a _ long-range 
character. Practical problems 
connected with the freedom of 
speech, the freedom of meeting, 
and the apparently unrestricted 
use of loud-speaker vans are of 
immediate importance and call 
for the most careful considera- 
tion in relation to bodies whose 
purposes have every appear- 
ance of being contrary to the 
best interests of the community 
as a whole. 

There are already a number 
of organisations at work on 
these issues, and we have been 
given repeated assurances that 
the Government itself is alive 
to their importance. But per- 
haps the most important task 
of all is that of immunising the 
community against the infec- 
tion if a disease which has 
already brought unparalleled 
disaster upon mankind. That 
is essentially an educational 
task, and it is one in which this 
Council must play an increas- 
ingly important part. 

Books for Germany. 

We hear much of food short- 
ages in Germany, but far too 
lew of us in this country are 











sufficiently aware of the grave 
conditions of intellectual 
famine which still obtain in 
that impoverished country, and 
by no means least in the British 
Zone. 

The Agency for Intellectual 
Relief in Germany, launched 
officially in November 1946 
under very distinguished pa- 
tronage, has just published an 
encouraging first annual report. 
Its principal objective, which 
has the official approval of the 
Control Commission, is to place 
a really representative selec- 
tion of British books at the 
disposal of the German people 
through their own libraries. 
It is in no sense an attempt to 
thrust British culture and 
British literature upon the 
Germans. On the contrary, 
the Agency is simply doing its 
best to meet a growing demand 
of the German people them- 
selves who have lived as mental 
cave-dwellers for 12 years, and 
are now anxious “‘to think, feel 
and act again as Europeans.” 

That they should be helped 
and encouraged to do so is as 
important for us as it is for 
themselves. The Agency for 
Intellectual Relief in Germany 
whose address is, 48, Princes 
Gardens, London, S.W.1, will 
gladly send particulars of ways 
in which you can help. Inci- 
dentally, they have published 
a list of books, based on sug- 
gestions made by German rea- 
ders, of which you may very 
well have a spare copy on your 
shelf. Why not write to them 
for further particulars? 








CARDIFF 
Summary of 1947 Activities. 

During the past year the 
membership of the 
branch has been substantially 
increased, and one of our 
members has been appointed 
to serve on the Executive 
Committee of the National 
Council, and another on its 
Financial Committee. 

We have continued our 
series of public meetings held 
under the auspices of Rotary 
Clubs, Toc H., youth move- 
ments and religious organisa- 
tions. The fidelity of our panel 
of speakers is a source of pride 
and a proof of conviction. 
Contacts have also’ been 
formed which will lead to 
co-operation with important 
youth movements in the dis- 
trict, so opening up new and 
valuable avenues 

The Council has been vigi- 
lant in tracing and preventing 
antisemitic propaganda in the 
locality. It has also taken pre- 
liminary initiatives which it is 
hoped will lead to the early 
formation of Local Councils 
in Swansea, Newport, and 
Merthyr Tydfil. 

We were greatly inspired 
by the messages delivered by 
Dr. Clinchy during his recent 
visit, and we rejoice in the 
success of a “Good-Fellowship 
Ball” to further the interests 
of the Council. This Ball, 


which was held in January 


OUR LOCAL SECRETARIES 
REPORT 


Cardiff 


1948, and which it is hoped 
will become an annual event, 
was one of the outstanding 


events in the social life of 


Cardiff. 

In conclusion, we wish to 
stress the steps which are being 
taken to enlist the co-operation 
of Head Teachers and their 


staffs. Some twenty Cardiff 


teachers are to meet with a 
member of our’ Executive 
Committee in March with a 
view to a Committee < 
Teachers being formed to fur- 
ther our work in the schools. 

The Organising Secretary of the 
Cardiff Local Council is the Rei 
J. Seymour Rees, 15 Dumfre 
Place, Cardiff. Telephone, Cardiff 
9082-3.) 
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MANCHESTER 
Since the beginning of 1948 
many talks and lectures have 
been given to both adult and 
youth groups from the following 
organisations: 
Y.M.C.A., the Methodist 
Church, Church of England, 
Y.H.A., W.E.A., U.N.A,, 
Open Forum, Community 
Association and a group of 
refugees. Typical titles in- 
cluded “Propaganda,” 
‘Banishing dene r and 
Poverty” and “Modern Anti- 
semitism.” A number of 
similar talks has been ar- 
ranged up to the end of 
April. 


Lectures on Parliamentary 
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Government, Local Govern- 
ment, and British Law and 
Justice have been given, as a 
series, to a refugee group, most 
members of which are eager to 
make up the leeway in their 
knowledge caused by long 
periods spent in concentration 
camps. 

The Broadsheet of the Fun- 
damental Postulates of Chris- 
tianity and Judaism is con- 
sidered so important that an 
effort is being made to place 
at least one copy in every place 
of worship in the district. 

The booklet “The Founda- 
tions of our Civilization” is on 
sale at the Manchester Branch 
of the S.P.C.K., and the Local 
Council has made itself re- 
sponsible for the sale of a 
number of copies. 

“Crossfire”’ is to be given its 
Press showing in Manchester 
on February 23rd. The Gen- 
eral Manager has invited re- 
presentatives of the Manchester 


BOOK 


Human Relations 


(4 Quarterly Journal of Studies 
wards the integration of the Social 
Sciences). 
ted by the Tavistock Institute of 
Human Relations and the Research 
nive for Group Dynamics, Cam- 
bridge, U.S.A. 


. This is the first issue of a 
journal dealing with the prac- 
tical application of 


social 


Council of Christians and Jews 
to be present and they will be 
able to criticise the value of 
the film in combating pre- 
judice. 

A Social evening is arranged 
for February 28th. Mr. Wal- 
lace Bell is to be present to 
discuss matters concerning 
Council policy and to answer 
questions thereon. 


The Manchester Executive 
is aware that very much greater 
effort is necessary to place the 
Local Council upon a firm 
footing, and to that end a 
minimum of 1,000 Associate 
Members in the Manchester 
district is needed. In finding 
this increased membership 
every present Associate can 


help. 


The Manchester Local Secre- 
tary is Mr. L. L. Hanbidge, 114 
Kings Road, Alexandra Park, 
Manchester 16. Telephone, Chorl- 
ton 2082). 


NOTES 


science in collaborative re- 
sponse to community needs, 
its conclusions being the result 
of the investigation of teams of 
workers drawn from different 
academic disciplines. It is 
mainly intended for those en- 
gaged in grappling with social 
problems, who will be able to 
compare the points of view and 
methodological approaches of 











different types of social scien- 
tists working independently in 
various countries. 

Two articles, however, in 
this current issue bear very 
directly on the work of our 
Council, and should be of in- 
terest to our members. 

Prejudice in Seaside is a de- 
tailed account of a careful 
survey of Group attitudes in 
the residential suburbs of a 
large American city, peopled 
almost entirely by Italians, 
Jews and Negroes, and a des- 
cription of the intensive study 


of the needs and activities of 


its adolescents. 

Autistic Hostility and Social 
Reality, by Theodore Newcomb, 
is concerned with the changing 
of certain kinds of interper- 
sonal attitudes, particularly 
with regard to hostile impulses 
directed by individuals against 
individuals or by _ groups 
against groups. 

The writer has some very 
interesting things to say about 
the application of methods 
found successful in the former 
case to the easing of tensions in 
the wider field. 


Peace of Mind 

Dr. J. Liebman. 

(Heinemann, 8/6.) 
“Peace of Mind,” by Dr. 
Joshua Liebman is described 
by its author as an attempt 
“to distill the helpful insights 
about human nature that psy- 

chology has discovered 
about man’s infinite capacity 
to change and improve him- 





latest scientific discoveries with 
the truest religious insights and 
goals of the ages.”’ He proceeds 
to do this by discussing in turn 
the hindrances to the attain- 
ment of a serene and balanced 
attitude to life as revealed in 
the workings of conscience, 
the love of self, the love of 
one’s neighbour, disruptive 
fears, grief, the craving for 
immortality and belief in God, 
and claims to show by ex- 
amples from his own and 
others’ experience how power- 
ful is the aid psychiatry can 
give to religion, by releasing 
men and women from morbid 
traits and attitudes which con- 
stitute the major 
along the road to the good life. 

Dr. Liebman shows a great 
deal of sound sense combined 
with deep insight into the 
causes of human failure, and 
there is much in his book with 
which the ordinary thoughtful 
reader will be in general agree- 
ment. Clergy and those whose 
work lies among the young and 
adolescent will find it particu- 
larly helpful. But it is not 
without its weaknesses, and one 
cannot help feeling that Dr. 
Liebman is over - optimistic in 
the claims he makes for psycho- 
therapy as the partner of 
religion in producing the good 
life. This springs largely from 
the author’s inadequate con- 
ception of sin as something to 
be “outgrown” rather than 
repented of, which seems to 
take no account of evil as an 
active principle manifestly and 
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self, as well as to correlate these 
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arrogantly in conflict with the 
Divine Will. 

The book ends with the 
presentation of a “new idea 
of God,” which Dr. Liebman 
foresees taking shape _ in 
America, inspiring a religion 
“based not upon surrender or 
submission but on a new birth 
of confidence in life and in the 
God of life.’ ‘‘We must be 
brave enough,” he declares, ‘‘to 
proclaim that every culture 


must create its own God rather 
than rely on outworn tradi- 
tion.” The “psychologically 
mature” God portrayed by the 
author may satisfy the growing 
self-confident character of 
America but for many readers, 
both Jewish and Christian, he 
will bear little resemblance to 
the Divine Father as He is 
revealed both by the ancient 
Hebrew prophets and in the 
personality of Jesus Christ. 


W. F. 


PRESS REVIEW 


In this and future numbers 
of “Common Ground” there 
will be a short Press Review 
covering the previous two 
months. This will replace a 
stereotyped monthly review 
which we have endeavoured 
to produce in the past, and 
which was circulated to only 
a relatively small number of 
people. 

The Review will have two 
hief features. First, there will 
a diary of the most im- 
portant events in our field of 
interest during the relevant 
period. This is not likely to 
idd much to our readers 
tnowledge as most of the events 
will have been men- 
toned in their own morning 
papers; it will, however, pro- 
vide a useful diary for reference 
purposes, 

Secondly, there will be a 





short commentary on _ the 
treatment of news, and general 
attitude taken, by the Press. 
Obviously in a few hundred 
words a detailed analysis, with 
examples quoted, is quite im- 
possible. What will be aimed 
at is a general impression, from 
which readers who take only 
one or two newspapers them- 
selves may judge whether the 
papers they read typify the 
attitude of the Press in general, 
and which will show any sig- 
nificant changes in tone or 
treatment. 


With this purpose in mind, 
particular attention will 
naturally be given to the 
editorial columns. 


It is hoped that any readers 
who want further information 
or references on particular 
points will write to the office, 








COMMENTARY 
- Within our field of interest, 
press comments during Jan- 
uary and February have 
been related almost exclusively 
to the Palestine situation. 
Prominence has been given 
to the news of continued 
attacks by both Jews and Arabs 
and of continuing casualties, 
Jewish, Arab and British. 
Editorial comment on_ these 
incidents has called for the 
withdrawal of British troops at 
the earliest possible moment. 

The allegation that British 
Security Forces were respon- 
sible for the Ben Yehuda 
Street tragedy was repudiated 
in all sections of the press. The 
press also reflected the feeling 
that this charge was largely 
responsible for the increased 
attacks on personnel which 
ensued, and which culminated 
in the blowing-up of the Cairo- 
Haifa train on the last day of 
February. 

The discovery in the U.S.A. 
of explosives destined for Pales- 
tine was given prominence. 
The sale by British military 
authorities of 21 surplus train- 
ing aircraft to the Jewish 
Agency was deplored. 

There has been much pessi- 
mistic comment regarding the 
likelihood of widespread dis- 
order when British administra- 
tion is withdrawn, and sym- 
pathy for the United Nations 
Palestine Commission in its 
unenviable task, combined, 


however, with severe criticism 
ef the United. Nations for not 
having -made provision for the 








enforcement of its Partition 
decision. Several papers have 
criticised the British Govern- 
ment for refusing to facili 

the establishment of militias 
for the Jewish and Arab States 
before the mandate ends, and 
for refusing to allow the U.N. 
Commission to enter Palestine 
more than a fortnight before 
that date. 

In this 
nouncement of applications for 
membership of the Arab Pales- 
tine Legion, and the subse- 
quent appearance of posters 
appealing for recruits for the 
Hebrew Legion, were equally 
deplored. 

The Archbishop of York’s 
demand for effective inter- 
national control for Jerusalem 
met with approval in the re 
ligious press, as did his appea 
for complete religious freedom 
and the ending of discrimina- 
tion against converts to Chris- 
tianity in Palestine. 

Prominence was also given 
to Sir Oswald Mosley’s an- 
noucement of the formation 
of his Union Movement, and 
to the circumstances surround- 
ing the meeting at which the 
announcement was made. 

A letter from both the Arch- 
bishops appeared in “The 
Times” of February 27 
pleading that the leaders of a 
three religions would demand 


country, the an- 


which should be exempt from 
political strife. On March Ist, 
a letter from the Acting Chiet 
Rabbi, associated him with the 
Archbishop’s plea. 














DIARY 


Jan. 1. 15,000 Jews from two immigrant ships taken to 
Cyprus. 

fe 4. Explosives being loaded for shipment to Palestine 
ias ” P! ing I 

ate discovered in U.S.A. 

| ——— R.K.O. film “Crossfire’’ first shown in London. 

Arab Higher Executive Committee announced that 
it would form a “national administration for all 
Palestine.” 
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sine » United Nations Palestine Commission’s first meet- 
ing in New York. 

S- » 9. Arab force from Syria attacked Jewish settlements 

ibse- in Palestine. 

steys »» 10. Arab Palestine Legion announced many British 
ex-servicemen had applied for membership. 

5, 12. Jewish Agency announced plans for formation of a 
provisional Council of Government for the Jewish 
State. 

m op. aks Home Secretary received a deputation from the 
re- Board of Deputies of British Jews regarding 
peal fascist activities and publication of statements 
lom calculated to encourage racial discrimination. 

nina- « 1 First annual Good Fellowship Ball held by Cardiff 
ris- Council of Christians and Jews. 

,, 13-18. Mr. Gandhi’s fast in furtherance of Hindu-Muslim 

unity and understanding. 

ation » 19. Arab Higher Committee refused to appoint repre- 
and sentatives to assist the U.N. Palestine Commission. 

,, 19. Jewish Agency purchased 21 surplus training aero- 

h the @ planes from British military authorities. 

re 5, 20. International Refugee Organisation session com- 

menced at Geneva. 

7th »» 20. London Society of Jews and Christians public meet- 

of all ing in Kingsway Hall. 

ind me . & Britain announced refusal to open Palestine port 
lem, for Jewish immigration and to increase immigra- 
from @ tion quota before termination of the mandate. 

h Ist, 99 20. United Artists’ film ‘‘Abie’s Irish Rose”’ first shown 
Chiel in London. 

+} > . . . 

th the », 27. Posters appealing for recruits for the Hebrew Legion 
appeared in London. 
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29. 
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Hackney Borough Council banned lettings of build- 
ings under its control to fascist organisations. 


Britain informed U.N. Palestine Commission that 
she would not allow formation of armed militias 
in Palestine, as recommended by the Com- 
mission, before mandate ended, or delimitation 
of frontiers whilst British control continued. 


Mr. Gandhi assassinated. 

Britain protested to Bulgaria against embarkation 
of Jewish illegal immigrants for Palestine. 

U.N. Palestine Commission’s report criticised 
Britain’s arrangements for handing over in 
Palestine. 

Jewish Agency appealed for Security Council action 
under U.N. Charter against alleged Arab plot 
to overthrow U.N. Palestine decision by force. 

Casualty figures in Palestine, 30th November, 1947 

Ist February, 1948 given as:— 
Arabs—killed, 427; wounded, 1,035. 
Jews—killed, 381; wounded, 725. 

British subjects (Ist November, 1947—-Ist 
February, 1948) killed, 56; wounded, 18 

Sir Oswald Mosley announced formation of Union 
movement at a conference of 51 different organ- 
isations, including 36 book clubs. 

U.N. Palestine Commission decided to ask Security 
Council to determine that “there is a threat to 
peace” in Palestine, and to take action. 

Draft statute for city of Jerusalem prepared for 
Trusteeship Council, proposing that the city shall 
be demilitarised and its neutrality preserved. 

U.N. Palestine Commission reported to Security 
Council that it could not carry out partitio 
scheme unless non-Palestinian military forces aré 
made available when Britain withdraws. 

Explosion during night in Jewish shopping centre 
Jerusalem. 

U.N. Security Council began consideration 0 
Palestine Commission’s report. 


Cairo-Haifa express mined, heavy British casualtie 
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